PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  AND  HIS  ENGLISH  VISITORS 

One  morning  during  the  late  civil  war  President  Lincoln  received  some 
visitors  by  appointment  at  an  early  hour.  A prominent  senator  ushered 
into  his  chamber  four  Englishmen  of  mature  years  and  dignified  bearing, 
one  of  whom  was  Professor  Goldwin  Smith.  Mr.  Lincoln  greeted  them 
cordially,  and  opened  the  conversation  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  health  of 
John  Bright,  whom  he  said  he  regarded  as  the  friend  of  our  country,  and 
of  freedom  everywhere.  Presently  the  magnitude  of  recent  battles  was 
under  discussion,  and  Professor  Smith  inquired  if  the  enormous  losses  of 
men  would  not  impair  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country  and  seri- 
ously affect  its  revenues,  reciting  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  reported  after  one  of  the  great  engagements,  then 
of  recent  date. 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that  in  settling  such  matters  we  must  resort  to 
“ darky  arithmetic.”  “‘To  darky  arithmetic  !’”  exclaimed  the  dignified 
representative  of  the  learning  and  higher  thought  of  Great  Britain,  “ I did 
not  know,  Mr.  President,  that  you  have  two  systems  of  arithmetic?  ” “ Oh, 

yes!”  said  Mr.  Lincoln  ; “ I will  illustrate  that  point  by  a little  story. 
Two  young  contrabands  were  seated  together  when  one  said,  ‘ Jim,  do  you 
know  ’rithmetic?’  Jim  answered,  ‘No;  what  is  ’rithmetic?’  ‘Well,’  said 
the  other,  ‘ it  is  when  you  adds  up  things.  When  you  have  one  and  one, 
and  you  puts  them  together,  they  makes  two.  And  when  you  substracts, 
if  you  have  two  things  and  you  takes  one  away,  only  one  remains.’ 

‘Is  dat  ’rithmetic?’  asked  Jim.  ‘Yes.’  ‘ Well,  ’tain’t  true  den;  it’s 
no  good.’  Here  a dispute  arose,  when  Jim  said,  ‘Now  you  s’pose  three 
pigeons  sit  on  dat  fence,  and  somebody  shoot  one  of  dem  ; do  t’other  two 
stay  dar?  I guess  not,  dey  fly  away  quicker  ’n  odder  feller  falls ; ’ — and, 
Professor,  trifling  as  the  story  seems,  it  illustrates  the  arithmetic  you  must 
use  in  estimating  the  actual  losses  resulting  from  our  great  battles.  The 
statements  you  refer  to  give  those  missing  at  the  first  roll-call  after  the 
contest,  which  always  exhibits  a greatly  exaggerated  total,  especially  in 
the  column  of  the  missing.”  Mr.  William  D.  Kelley  who  relates  this 
incident  says  that  after  leaving  the  President,  Goldwin  Smith  and  his 
party  of  friends  sat  beside  him  (Mr.  Kelley)  at  the  dinner-table,  and  he 
heard  one  of  the  gentlemen  inquire : “ Professor,  can  you  give  me  the 
impression  President  Lincoln  made  upon  you?” 
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“Yes,”  was  the  reply;  “ it  was  a very  agreeable  one.  Such  a man  is 
quite  unknown  to  our  official  circles,  or  to  those  of  continental  nations. 
Indeed,  I think  his  place  in  history  will  be  unique.  He  has  not  been 
trained  to  diplomacy  or  administrative  affairs,  and  is  in  all  respects  one  of 
the  people.  But  how  wonderfully  he  is  endowed  and  equipped  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time ! The  precision  and  minuteness  of  his  information  on 
all  questions  to  which  we  referred  was  a succession  of  surprises  to  me.” 

The  Hon.  A.  H.  Markland  once  said : “ It  has  been  thought  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  controlled  by  his  cabinet  ministers.  My  observation  was 
quite  to  the  contrary.  He  was  the  master-spirit  of  his  administration, 
and  by  unsurpassed  tact  he  kept  his  ministers  in  harmony  with  each 
other.  As  President  he  was  controlled  only  by  law  and  the  equities.  He 
always  had  the  courage  to  do  the  proper  thing  at  the  proper  time.”  At 
one  period  there  was  some  official  jealousy  between  Postmaster-General 
Blair  and  Secretary  Stanton.  Markland  had  been  sent  to  the  latter  for 
certain  orders  relating  to  the  postal  service  within  the  lines  of  the  army, 
and  Stanton  declined  to  issue  them  “ to  accommodate  Mr.  Blair,”  who 
proceeded  to  write  a letter  to  the  President,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
situation.  Markland  was  the  messenger  to  bear  the  communication,  and 
he  tells  us:  “When  I delivered  the  letter,  Mr.  Lincoln  read  it  carefully 
and  handed  it  back- to  me,  saying,  ‘ What  is  the  matter  between  Blair  and 
Stanton  ? ’ I told  him  all  I knew  in  reference  to  the  proposed  orders.  He 
then  said : ‘ If  I understand  the  case,  General  Grant  wants  the  orders 
issued,  and  Blair  wants  them  issued,  and  you  want  them  issued,  and  Stan- 
ton won’t  issue  them.  Now  don’t  you  see  what  kind  of  a fix  I will  be  in 
if  I interfere?  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do:  if  you  and  General  Grant  under- 
stand one  another,  suppose  you  try  to  get  along  without  the  orders,  and 
if  Blair  or  Stanton  makes  a fuss  I may  be  called  in  as  a referee,  and  I may 
decide  in  your  favor. 

The  orders  were  never  issued,  and  pleasant  relations  were  maintained 
all  round.” 

Colonel  Markland,  who  had  the  best  of  opportunities  for  critical  obser- 
vation, writes:  “ President  Lincoln’s  sympathies  were  with  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  and  his  only  ambition  was  that  the  Union  might  be  pre- 
served. It  is  a singular  fact  that  all  men  who  came  in  official  or  social 
relations  with  Abraham  Lincoln  while  he  was  President  were  impressed 
with  his  unselfish  patriotism  and  unyielding  integrity.” 


